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PURPOSE IN THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE! 


In the brief paper, which I shall present, 
not undertake to discuss thoroughly 
probiem of the American college. I 
therefore state explicitly that, with 
- history, situation and needs, I realize 
the college is necessarily a complex 
nization performing several functions. 
: compelled to restrict myself to a single 
tion, partly because, as things now 
i with us, it is of great importance, 
rtly beeause, whatever may be said, it is 
ictice very much neglected. 
me, in order to save time, plunge in 
as res. Ask cultivated Frenchmen the 
land aim of the French lycée; you will 
a definite and uniform response. Ask 
tivated Germans, Swiss, Austrians, Sean- 
ivians the end and aim of their re- 
etive gymnasia; you will get a definite 


You will be told 


t the secondary schools on the continent 


uniform response. 


eharged with the responsibility of se- 


ting, equipping and training capable 


nds, utilizing in the process the aceumu- 


lated and aceumulating intellectual and 


esthetie treasures of the race. The answer 


| be, I say, definite and uniform; and it 


\ 


1) 
i 
} 
i 


will invariably emphasize two factors—the 
cumulated treasures of the race embodied 
language, history, science, art and the 
ntelleetual capacity of the student body. 
I do not mean to imply that no dullard ever 
enters or worms his way through a French 
cce or a German gymnasium; I do not 
mean to imply that the net is so skilfully 
1 Address at the conference on higher education 
ld at Semi-centennial Celebration at Vanderbilt 
iniversity, Nashville, Tenn., October 15, 1925. 
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east that no brains remain outside—for 


such is, alas, not the ease. I do not even 


mean that the total function of a secondary 
school stops with the selection and training 
But the 


and 


of brains. I do mean this: that 


selection training of brains 
avowed and deliberate object of th 
nental secondary school system 
on the whole, to this reeognized task t] 
schools in practice address themselves 
Now, let us 
college administrators the end and aim of 
the 
where! The answers are not only various, 
but Make a the 


avowed objects and turn from them to the 


come home; ask American 


American college; you will get ne 


vague. collection of 


college catalogues; try to figure out some 
necessary or actual connection between the 
different things colleges are supposed to do 
the 
and standards by which they are meat 
You 
have your labor for your pains. 
the kind and 


number of students who are admitted, the 


and apparatus of courses, discipline 


be achieved. will in large measure 
Obs rve 


what takes place in college 


activities which excite enthusiasm, the way 
in which students muddle along from sub 
ject to subject—and you will be a cle 
person, indeed, if you find a formula whic 
will correspond, however roughly, to t 
facts. 

The difference 


and the American situation goes deep, and 


between the continental 
I point it out because, whatever be the de- 
fects of the European schools (and they 
whatever the 
(and the 
American college has genuine merits), at 
bottom the Europeans have, in my opinion, 
seized a truth of which we have let go. 
They are, from the standpoint of our own 


have serious defects) and 


merits of the American college 
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moment, right, whi at the game through tutoring 
hey enter colleg 
need, more or | wrong Si what similarly, universit 
Secondary education in Euroy I sional schools, inundated 
ously motivated, nas, oO D tions, have, decidedly on 


+ + 


faults, but it at least exacting, selective, considerable extent in fae 


solid and definite. And it counts l vol standards: but. none the 


can not enter the university, a profession, languages and sciences which 

the army, the state service without it. schools try to foree their prospect 
Family pride and publie sentiment take dents to study while in colleg 

education seriously. Culture and training learned; and no American p1 
are on the continent social \ esteemed school has, I believe, vet eandidl: 
that is, long tradition and the people who the American publie that our e¢ 


ai 
really have the ‘‘say’’ attach to them a_ not efficiently teach the very subj 


high value as against other things that men their own program presupposes 
value; and because they are thus valued other words, with all our improve 
the schools try to produce them and are facilities, a professional school ear 
allowed, nay, even compelled, to aim at  foree its requirements without 
them. Higher education tends therefore to depleting its numbers. 

be restricted to persons who POSSeSS ability These are rapid gveneralizations 
and earnestness. <As a result, students ten to add that, had I the tim: 
learn how to work and educated men are try to give the reasons for the « 


} 


educated described and I should also qual 
All this is very different in America. sweeping statements. For example, | 
For practical purposes, schools and colleges no doubt that an able boy can get 
are wide open. Family pride, publie senti- mensely better education in an Ame1 
ment and social organization do not on the’ college to-day than at any previous 
whole compel intellectual exertion or at- and a not inconsiderable number are, | 
tainment. There is as yet no tradition; lieve, getting it. And, had I time, I s! 
and the people who really have the ‘‘say’’ give a not unhopeful explanation 
attach the higher values to other things disquieting phenomena which | 
than eulture and _ training—to wealth, roughly characterized; for it is easy 
power, fun, speed, largely for the sake of cover why Americans—men and vw 
exhilaration or exhaustion as such. Intel- boys and girls—at this particular n 
lectual distinction is but slightly valued. of our national development should 
Widespread prosperity has had the very largely bent upon having a good tim: 
opposite effect of Scottish poverty: for the why the colleges are so largely fitting 
whole family can in America go to college, dents for our naive and childlike ty; 
instead of making sacrifices in order to life rather than ‘‘fitting men to mak 
select and to educate the most promising fit for men,’’ as a serious and gifted } 
member. To be sure, in recent years, such friend of mine—an American, I am 
floods of students have been poured from to admit—puts it. But I have now n¢ 
the sketehy new high schools into the ecol- time nor opportunity to enumeratt 
leges that standards, so-called, have been expound qualifications and except 
raised, for the purpose of excluding the less want merely in the baldest way possib! 
fit: but students have found that they can eall attention to a contrast, whateve! 





er combination of 
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nm. I 


iucate d men 


. ) 
, ? “? 
said that 


lave 
} 


Passt 2 | 


men who have 


the gumnasium and university 


rule educated; well, in America 


no necessary presumption that a 
as had a college education is edu- 
ill. He may be; but relatively few 
not deny that he is apt to be a 
esome fellow; I do not deny that 


vy process of selection renders it 
at boys who have passed through 
will in many eases do better in law, 

perhaps also in business, than 
» have not had four years in which 
I stick to my statement: in 
intelli- 


nowledge and power, a college edu- 


ller 
iuCr, 


as education means trained 


n America does not necessarily im 
er thorough-going training of intel- 
r mastery of any important field 


] 
\\ ledge. 


Nor has any college as yet 
iable way of indicating to the public 
its graduates possess trained in 
nee and knowledge and which of its 
ites possess little of either. 
ur college administrators are, I suspect, 
naware of this fact. To their percep- 
it, one may in part attribute the 
SIS they so often lay on citizenship 
character as ends of college education. 
n from such ends—citizenship, charac- 
and the rest—to the college catalogue ; 
page after page describing courses 
But there is 
ng that explains to me how this, that 
the 
courses will make a 
r citizen or a finer character. Let us 


The college un- 


Greek, 


ery imaginable subject. 


other eourse, how this, that or 


onest with ourselves. 


kes to teach Latin, physies, 


ematies, German or what not; in this 
rtaking the faculty are not thinking 
They 
king, and very properly thinking, of 
they speak of 


tizenship or character. are 


wledge and intelligence; 


hing subject-matter because every one 


knows that thus they 
the mind, to store 

edge, to develop appre¢ 
autiful, sound and tru 
me, if will 


Grant you 


training of minds—is 
important object to whic! 
address itself; that for thi 
oratories and library are rea! 
Does it 


follow, need it follow 


are indifferent to character an 
By no means 
Arnold, ‘‘is 
assuredly educational 
to be 


bulks so large as that. 


three 


indifferent to 
But ¢ 


citizenship simply can not be mad 


fyoing 


specifie ends at which instruction and study 


aim, either in the college or anywhere else. 
Character and citizenship are, at college, as 


cle 


social 


everywhere else—in the home, in the 


mentary school, in business life, in 
relationships—by-products of the standards 


of intercourse set up and maintained by 


the group. It is nonsense to pretend that 
colleges are endowed, that laboratories and 
to 


character and citizenship ; 


libraries are provided train boys 


colleges are 
dowed, laboratories and libraries aré pro 
vided to select and train intellects; but the 
and stu 


be 


its peculiar 


conditions under which faculty 


dents live and work—these must such 


that, while the college is doing 
the 


and proper job training of minds 


fine ideals of social and individual relation 


And in this inei 
dental fashion the college makes a con 


ship are exemplified. 


bution of inestimable importance 
duet—to that which, if Arnold 
three times as important as 
which by direct and definite eff 
ean achieve in the realn 
taste and skill. 

May I then assume that the peculiar busi 
ness of the college, the thing that can be 
at and nowhere 


done college 
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else, is to select ar o train intelligence, individual student. It would 
though I do not for a moment pretend that ern life is a very complicated 
this is the only thing that ought to happen and more it depends not only 

at college? Youth should lead a happy ter, but upon intelligenee. Edu 
life; should in a reasonable and eivilized sons undertake to function in dc 
fashion enjoy games; should develop high specific ways in this complicat 
ideals of personal and civie conduct. And social structure. Some of the 
the intellectual work, which colleges are their mature years to be seholars 
established to do, should be earried them want to be physicians, SO! 
under conditions that make for fine ; some artists, some engineers 
healthful living. But colleges are n colleges to do about these thing 
founded and supported in order nake ¢ In the old days, one could 
fortunate group ol bi Vs and gir appy ; maturity to decide, if one so « 
in order to pr mote an ‘“v7anlze > no having then decided, one could « 
not even in order to cultivate fine social oratory or a law school or a m 


relations and attitudes. And whenever the and without more ado take of 


} 


incidentals become anything else thé roll up one’s sleeves and go to w 
dentals—whenever happiness or spor * those haleyon days are gon 
fine personal and social relations—are more young man, at say two and twenty 
highly esteemed than the selection and toa registrar’s desk at the m« 
training of intelligence, then somebody’s he is nowadays asked, ‘‘ How mu 
time and money and talents are going to know of physies, chemistry, bi 
waste. man and Frenech?’’ And when 
The selection and training of intelligence omist or the physiologist begins h 
that, then, is the urgent college task he takes for granted that his student 
and that, as conditions within and without been grounded in these subjects 
the college now are, is the task that in my student onee conned his Black 
judgment is being altogether too imper- Story as if it were a kind of rev 
feetly accomplished. I hasten to add that, ligion, unchanging and unchang 
conditions being what they are, the task alas, nowadays, the professor of | 
ean not at the moment be accomplished on him that, as economic and social « 
a large seale. But the time will come change, there must be revision, 


perhaps, as we speak, it is impereeptibly cautious, of the rules, prineiples a: 


ecoming—when colleges will more and more’ dards of judicial decision; that 
have to address themselves to this task, as tions and statutes, though their lett 
continental schools have, on the whole, long mains the same, mean different t 
been doing. And it will hasten the advent new circumstances, and that, as soc 
of that day, if here and there some college, econgmie changes are taking plac 
at whatever sacrifice, dares even now to _ startling rapidity, courts and lawyers 
address itself to this task. hard put to it to make the requisit 
Under such circumstances the college tation without undue sacrifice of ¢ 
would, I believe, make an inventory of its and continuity. The teacher of law 
resources and opportunities and would en- fore speaks—or should speak—as 
deavor to organize these with distinct ref- students were interested in history, « 


+ 


erence to the structure of social and pro- mics and sociology and knew somet! 


Y 


fessional life and the capacity of the them. Something similar, though p 
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nnection is less clear, holds in refer 

the future minister or clergyman 
ds, obviously, to be so equipped 
the school of theology, he ean un- 
1 the history and essential nature 
locuments and the ideas out of which 
is beliefs and practices have devel- 


in addition, it would seem that a 
» would be served if those who sp ik 
thority in matters touching religion 
the light 


e physieal world by biol ey and 


en made aware of throw: 
and upon the social world by arche 
And so 
Light go on to one type of organized 

Well, when and 
medicine to learn 
When and 


is the prospective lawyer to learn 


economies and sociology. 


renee after another. 
is the student of 
and modern languages? 


ry and economies? When and where 
prospective physicist to learn mathe- 
s? When and where is the prospec- 
orientalist to learn Latin and Greek? 


what on earth is the elective system 
nt for, why should eolleges have ex- 
their 


enormous expense, unless some contin- 


led and diversified facilities at 
and serious intellectual purpose was 
served ? 
ean not rid myself of the notion that, 
ese various subjects are all taught in 
re, aS boys and girls are free to select 
t they study, it would, at the very least, 
be a waste of time for the prospective 
lieal student, law student, chemist, lin- 
st, to learn, really to learn, at college 
things he is bound to know, the things 


will be presumed to know, the things 
he will 


it—if he does not then learn 
rdly get another favorable opportunity 
learn as long as he lives; and that he 
uld learn them in such wise as to train 
intellectual powers at the same time 
it he makes valuable mental acquisitions. 

if this be, on the intellectual side, the 


portant end to be attained, ought not 


colleges to be so organize: 


instead of floundering 
course and from ye; 

mazes of a menu out of 
possibly know how to con 
meal, may focus their n 
important goal and actually 
‘* floundering 


Preeautions are indeed tak 


Is the word 


secure a certain ordering of effor 


student must take subjects o 


general value; no student may 
less he has previously taken A; concentra 
tion and dispersion are so nicely adjusted 
that the student is expected to hit a bull’s 
havoe in a 


eye and simultaneously make 


Nor are these devices charact 
They have 


been employed in the high school, 


covey. 
of the college only. 
LO SoTnE 


extent in the grammar school, often indeed 


’ 


in the same subjects. On the whole, with 


what result? American students have nib 
bled at more different things, at ‘e dit 
ffer 


S on 


ferent kinds of things, and at more 


ent periods than any other student 
It would be hard enough to extract 


this 


earth. 


anything substantial from sort 
feeding, if an atmosphere of int 
seriousness prevailed; but the int 


ITenee, 
oughness is all but impossible; they hav 


atmosphere is not serious 


studied physies, American history, Frene 


in the elementary school, again in th 


school, again in eollege—how 
all put together amount to? 
lege graduate going into high 
+ 


to 


ing is rarely scholar enoug! 


ject justice! I can not but 
the 


repetition and dispersion of 


lead 


( ffort 


whatever reasons which 


school and college, we should be better off, 
if in both high school and college students 
did fewer things and did these so continu 
ously and so thoroughly that they might 
achieve a relatively substantial result in 


some relation to a definite ultimate purpose 
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This, then, is my plea—a plea for intel- 
lectual purpose—continuous, solid, leading 
somewhere—in the American eollege, and, 
by the same logic, in the Ameriean high 
schoo! 

Convinced of the importance to the stu- 
dent both at the moment and subsequé ntly 
of timely preparation for his life’s work in 
these days when one’s life’s work reaches 
baek into adolescence, I am, however, far 
from believing that a man’s means of liveli- 
hood and his specifie social function exhaust 
his personal significance It is, I think, a 
justifiable criticism of the best that our 
colleges and professional schools now pro 


duce that, excellent though they be in 


their individual fields, they compare, in 
general culture, unfavorably with their 
contemporaries in England, France, Ger- 
many or Seandinavia. I am therefore the 
last person to argue that a main or ulti- 
mate purpose is the only thing that eduea- 
tion needs to promote or that its attainment 
makes a cultivated man. All men, and 
especially all educated men, are more than 
their professions or jobs. They are, for 
example, animals and hence need and 
should enjoy phy sical existence golf, foot- 
ball, tramping; they are social beings and 
henee need and should enjoy mere human 
contacts whist, chess, conversation 

though with the passing of wine and the 
threatened extinction of tobaceo, it is not 
going to be easy to keep up a high level of 
casual talk; they have an esthetic sense and 
henee need and should enjoy musie, art, 
poetry. No one human being ean develop 
in all these directions ; but education should 
deliberately allow for random development 
in some direetion or other. Thus, while the 
college promotes the major purpose which 
I have deseribed, it must also offer every 
individual stimulus and opportunity to 
develop himself physically, mentally, es- 
theticalls in other directions. This seems 


a ‘‘tall order’’ at the moment, for it seems 


to call for a cultural background 
shall build up, if at all, only in t 
of many years. Even so, we 1 
acutely aware of the facts, do b 
we do. An improved secondar 
would greatly help. But without 
for that, a college that really 
was financially able could select 
body so well trained that the pl 
lined would be more or less pra 
Is such a procedure ** der 
Sooner or later some one will obj 
score that it isn’t. Well, it all dey 
the way you conceive democracy ; ar 
deed, on the way one conceives den 
the outcome of American civiliz 
pends. Underlying my entir 
runs the assumption that demoera¢ 
a matter of numbers or lung pow 
Democracy requires trained and su; 
intellectual leadership; without di 
to superior knowledge and training 
not lead anywhere except into th 
‘*OQne man is as good as another, 
but not otherwise,’’ says Dr. Butt: 


the extent that the colleges level d 


injure and frustrate democracy 
racy is most truly served when all 
barriers and advantages are elim 
wealth as well as poverty, race, 
imaginable biological aeecident ar 
prejudice—and if an aristocracy 0 
ine talent and training thus reeruit 
only developed, but suffered to / 
colleges will be thoroughly democt 
democracy will promote good works 
extent that they are dominated by 
and se“iousness 

I wonder whether I have up to! 
veyed the impression that I should |! 
leges +9 be OPe only to those inte? 
enter one of the recognized learns 
sions. Not at ail. Scholarship in a1 
science and art for their own sakes 
teaching are assuredly as worthy, 


] 


more so. A youth interested in el 
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isic or mathematical physics will be as 

at home in a college animated by in- 
llectual purpose as a youth expecting to 
doctor. I 
eading only for seriousness of intellectual 
intellectual 


in engineer, lawyer or am 


se—and seriousness of 
rpose is not inconsistent with playful- 
ss—that delightful vitality and variety 
nterest and outlook of which, for exam- 
e late Sir William Osler was so strik- 
ng an embodiment. To those who fear 
specific and intense devotion to the 
tudy and practice of a profession is incom- 
patible with broad culture and a lively 
sense of personal and civie concern, I com- 
nd the example of Sir William Osler, 
m Dr. Cushing has in his recently pub- 

d biography actually recalled to life. 
the this 
per I find myself using the term over 


Culture—for second time in 
ch so many bloody wordy battles have 
en fought. The extension of human in- 
rest resulting from the development of 
e inductive and experimental sciences has 
leprived culture of its singleness of mean- 
g. A nation’s stock of ideas and achieve- 
nts in art, science, philosophy, manners, 
ndustry this is its culture; into this vast 
sure we perforce sink our shafts at dif- 
ferent points; but, mind you, we sink them, 
we do not merely dabble here or there on 
e surface. And we are cultivated, if we 
re, not because we have sunk them at this 
point rather than that, but because we have 
sunk them broadly and deeply. ‘ Erasmus, 
steeped in the classies, but utterly oblivious 
what was contemporaneously taking 
place in science and geography, was a cul- 
tivated man; so was Shakespeare, despite 
is “‘little Latin and less Greek”’; 
his own way were in our time Huxley, 


Pasteur, Billroth, Matthew Arnold. They 
were not cultivated because they respec- 


SO each 


tively knew Latin or Greek or biology or 
literature; they were cultivated because 
they had mastered large though different 
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fields of human thought and endeavor 


mastered them so thoroughly that, aside 


from their special intellectual in 


they saw life broadly and saw it whole. A 


genial, tolerant, comprehending, flexible 


: . 
richness ot lite may 


sense of the variety and ' 
thus be variously derived. Different per- 
sons get it from different sources—one from 
‘ond 


the study of ancient eivilizations, a se 


from literature, a third from contemplation 


of the heavens, a fourth from pondering 
the infinite complexities of the organie 
world. The pursuit of definite intellectual 


purpose characterizes the educated man; 
but purpose must be broadly conceived, it 
must be seen in relation, it must be toler 
ant of other purposes, it must be sympa- 
thetically and intelligently 


responsive TO 


other interests, if education is to be ele 
vated to the status of culture 

I have spoken critically, some may sa) 
that in my haste I have spoken harshly, ot 
secondary and college education in Amer 


Let me repeat that, as I have already 


ica. 
been at pains to say, I am not unaware of 
the fact that ‘‘there’s a reason And, 


aside from this, I am also aware that ther 
are numerous exceptions to the general 


trend with which I have had mainly to con 


eern myself. Not all American students 
and teachers are victims of the erazes—fun 
wealth, speed, publicity and comfort 


which mark the outer aspect of American 
life. 
if our vast resources, huma 
are to tell effectively in behalf of civiliza 
tion, the college must adopt a militant atti 
tude. It ean not 
It must attract to 
women endowed with exceptional spiritual 


Now, with all the 


sJut if the picture is to be changed, 


n and material 


th the 


swim wit 


more men and 


its service 


and intellectual powers. 


tremendous increase of American wealth in 
recent years, with all the inerease of college 
endowments in the same period, the lot of 


economic sid 


the college teacher is on the 


+ 


relatively, hardly more attractive to-day 
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than a generation ago; it may be, relatively, men ana women who by sheer 

less attractive; it certainly compares un-_ character, strength of intellect and br: 
favorably with the lot of the football coach. of eulture will establish seriousness o 
I should depreeate any man’s becoming a_ pose as the main concern of the Am 

teacher because it pays. But it must never-  coliege, and let us resolve to bring 


} 


theless pay well enough to give the teacher the underlying conditions—social 





the conditions in which he can grow; it nomie—which may help towards that 


must give him leisure, books, opportunity On this eritical and sceptical note |] 
for study and recreation. To a startliag ture to close this paper. What an 
extent the college teachers of America are American thing todo! Foreign play 

now part-time in the academic sense. Their sented to American audiences, must 


salaries do not support life at the level at ‘‘happy endings,’’ no matter how dr 
which they ean develop and be efficient in- structure and dramatie logie must 
struments in the taming and eivilizing of wrenched. Essays and speeches, whic! 
American youth. They are therefore’ ture to eriticize American institut 
foreed to eke out their salaries by all sorts American edueation, are also very 

of routine jobs. In consequence, the aca- be diverted to a happy ending, which is 
demie career is bleak and unattractive, infrequently out of harmony with th: 
whereas it should be warm and inviting. ment which has preceeded. I prefer t 
Perhaps many professors are now paid neither optimistic nor _ pessimistic 
what they are worth; many, assuredly, merely to make an inventory of the 
aren't. The absence of adequate resources We have done well, extraordinarily 
forees the administrator to stand, as one’ in America in some respects; we have d 
college president remarked to me, at the _ less well, not to say badly, in other resper 
bargain counter, instead of venturing into Are we going to make a contributior 
the open market, to which inevitably ability civilization commensurate with our 
and often devotion drift. I have little in- opportunities and our economic res 


terest in academic expansion as such; I No one really knows. It is too soon to s 
have no interest whatever in providing for but of this we may be sure: if we do n 
larger numbers and little econeern at the a contribution to civilization that is ¢ 
moment for the quick growth of new and mensurate with our social opportunit 





expensive specialties. I regard athletie and our economic resources, it will be 1 on 
frenzy as only another illustration that mere blind happening; it will come about ni 
nature abhors a vacuum—an intellectual in large measure because those char : 
vacuum, in this instance. But I am pro- with the conduct of higher education | 

foundly eoneerned that the great established the courage and intelligence to frame 
fields of intellectual activity should be effee- exacting program and to put it throug 
tively cultivated; and to their cultivation No amount of naive optimism ean take th nev 
I should like to draw the largest spirits place of clear thinking and hard striving tes! 
and the ablest minds of contemporary ABRAHAM F'LEXNER i 
America. Till this has been measurably ; 
accomplished, let us be done with larger MODERN EDUCATION IN 

numbers and new professions—professions, SWITZERLAND = 


by the way, in which any really edueated 
man or woman ean readily find his way AutHoven Switzerland is only a sn 
without a moment’s ad hoc training. Let nation with but four million inhabit 
us first attract into the academic eareer _ its intellectual renown has ever been 


nrs 


iw 
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id. As one peruses the pages of his- 
finds that 
Zurich, St. Gall and multifarious 


the 


one such cities as Basel. 
(,eneVa, 
rs have repeatedly been within 

ex of vital intellectual problems the 
tion of which has affected the world’s 
zation to no small extent. It is no 
rtion of truth to state that any intel- 

| stream having Europe for its source 
eventually flow through Switzerland 
centuries this little Alpine republie 

s been a haven fer the oppressed. Even 
ig the war Switzerland maintained its 
its of asylum and sheltered countless 
tical 
ong the nations of the world has made 
the 
nal organizations, such as the Universal 
Postal and the Red 
Cross Society. The selection of Geneva as 


refugees. Its peculiar position 


Switzerland home of many interna- 


Union International 
seat of the League of Nations is but 
tting recognition of Switzerland’s numer- 
; services to humanity. 
One might perhaps imagine that in a 
intry whose heart beats so strongly for 
rld progress and for international good 
will there would be an absence of national 
‘onsciousness. The facts, however, are quite 
contrary. The Swiss are thoroughly 
demoeratie and are possessed of a very 
powerful feeling of patriotism. This spirit 
democracy and _ patriotism 
Swiss institutions and makes itself felt to 


pervades 


no small degree in Swiss education. 

There are in Switzerland numerous pri- 
vate schools intended primarily for the chil- 
dren of wealthy foreigners. There are also 
many small experimental schools, where 
newer pedagegical methods are applied and 
tested. With many of these schools Ameri- 
cans are more or less familiar. The Swiss 
system of public education, however, is 
relatively unknown in our country. And 
yet publie education in Switzerland is not 
without many laudable features. The Swiss 
themselves take great pride in their public 
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schools. In France the visiting foreig 


is shown magnificent cathedrals; the 
man proudly exhibits his beautiful Rat 
hiiuser; but the Swiss is content to show 
his schools, which, though not as co 


as some of our large American urban 


schools, are on the other hand no such eye 


sores as of our district schools and 


many 
are also quite modern and up-to-date in 
construction and equipment 

In considering the contemporary system 
of education in Switzerland one should bear 
in mind that the Swiss have no lancuage 
Four tongues are spoken 
French, Italian 
French and German are the most common 


of their own. 
German, and Romansch 
The educated Swiss is nearly always bi- 
lingual, speaking as one of his languages 
either French or German. ‘This linguistie 


diversity makes foreign language study 
particularly important, and of late years 
a great deal of outstanding work has been 
done to make modern language instruction 
in Switzerland more vital and also more 
effective. 

As in America, school authority is vested 
not in the national government but in the 


The federal 


through certain re 


individual state or canton. 
government, however, 
quirements imposed upon the various can- 
tons, has been able to preserve a certain 
degree of unity. 
The federal 
has stipulated that primary education in 
all eantons shall be free and compulsory, 
that such education shall be controlled ex- 
(7.e., the canton), but 


government, for instance, 


clusively by the state 
that such education shall not interfere with 
a person’s religious beliefs nor with his lib- 
erty of thought. The federal government 
also makes provision for instruction in 
physical training. Another unifying force 
is the matter of federal financial support. 
The annual governmental subsidy acts as 
a leveling factor in the Swiss school sys- 


tem. Up to 1914 the central government 














conducted an examination for army ¢an 
didates. Since the same examination was 


riven in all cantons and since the govern 


ment made a grea deal of the results of 


such eXaminations, they direct \ fostered 


i 


competition among the cantonal school sys 


tems The eentral rovernment also re 
serves tor itself the control of examina- 
ions tor future doctors, dentists, apothe- 


caries, veterinarians, ete. There is also a 
federal Maturitatskommission which super- 

‘es In a general way the work of the 
Various middle schools, invest wates the cre- 
dentials of and makes provision for those 
candidates for higher edueation who have 
failed to do their preparatory work in 
schools listed by the government. It is this 
commission which considers the eredentials 


¢ 
] 


foreign students. Only one school is run 
directly by the government, viz , the Fid- 
genossiche Technische Hochschul: federal 
technical higher school 

It is thus seen at first glance that the 
Swiss school system lacks centralization. 
Differences in language, religion, geogra- 
phy, and perhaps to a certain extent even 
race, preclude any great degree of unifica- 
tion In spite of such outstanding dis 
crepancies, however, the Swiss schools do 
nevertheless possess some common charac- 
teristics 

In general, one can divide the schools 
of Switzerland into four el iSS@S: ] Pri 
marschulen, which inelude an upper pri- 
mary school and the continuation school; 
2) the NSekundarschulen, which are a 
place of transition from the primary to 
the middle school and which must not be 
confused with our American secondary 
school; (3) the Mittel- and Berufsschulen, 
which are between the Volksschule and the 
higher schools: (4 the Hochschulen 
higher schools) and the universities 

Before attaining compulsory school age 
and entering the publie Primarschule the 


young Swiss boy or girl may be sent to 
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the kindergarten or the Kleinkind 
Kor the most part these schools ar 
undertakings, although in some « 


tons, as for instance, in Baselst 





schools are run by the state ly 


Frene] speaking part of Switzer 
work done at such schools is 
being integrated to that of the P 
schule. In several eantons the ki: 
ten is made a direct part of the 
school. 

Compulsory education at the 
school generally begins with the 
sixth or seventh vear and lasts 
fourteenth or fifteenth year. In tl 
cities the school vear is usually s 
longer than in the more mountain 
districts. A great deal of attentior 


to the child’s health. There are 1 


physical examinations; records ot 


child’s corporal development are kept 


many of the cities the poorer « 
ceive free medical treatment. Pro 


also made for the proper feeding 


children in order to obviate as muc! 


sible the danger of undernourishment 


many instances clothing is provide 


as for d In some of the larger 


} ] 


school has its dentist, who not on! 


amines but In many eases actua 


the child. For the sickly and the 


developed child many communities 


vide what ace known as Ferien/ 
somewha‘’ similar to our vacation 
for the } x classes. The Walds 
open air forest schools—have beet 
sueecessful and are very popular 


schools are developing rapidly. 


( 


The public Primarschule is not n 


} 


a publie primary school. It ineludes 1 


it many subsidiary branches and 1 


tions, as, for instance, the compulsory 


ganzungsschulen, which are special s 


for children repeating their work. Th 


marschule also includes the Madchena? 


schule and the boys’ Handarbeitss 





/ 








is usually compulsory to the 


rmer 
that 

Attendance at 
the 


domestic science may be re- 


Handarbe if s- 


cantonal 


the 
varies with require- 
several eantons have established what are 
the Erweiterte Primaroberschule 

. schools are to be found in Bern, Frei- 
Aargau and in the Vaud. The eur- 

of such schools is generally the 

s that of the ordinary primary school 
upper grades. There usually is more 


n foreign languages; in Freiburg 


ilture is included in the studies. 
Not at all related to and quite distinct 
the Primaroberschule is the Fortbid- 
hule. This school is established for 
se students who, having complied with 
state’s compulsory education require- 
nt, wish to continue their edueation 
reach the age in which the full 


Such 


they 
eges of citizenship are theirs. 
ls build upon the training acquired in 
Primarsechule. Attendance is usually 


stricted to a number of weekly hours. 
Special attention is given to civie training. 
Along with these schools are also those 

ding specific training for vocations, 
These 


ols receive partial federal support. 


and for agriculture. 


business 
We come now to the Sekundarschulen. 
se schools are controlled directly by the 
spective cantons and for this reason pre- 
The Sekundar- 
ile is fundamentally an outgrowth of 
but differs 
curriculum. Children usually 


very little uniformity. 
Primarschule, from it in 
e and 
tend the Sekundarschule from two to five 
rs, the entering age being anywhere 
the child’s tenth to fourteenth year. 
Some of the Sekundarschulen require the 
ntering pupil to pass an entrance examina- 
n. In Zurich the prospective student is 
equired to attend the school for a proba- 
nary period of four weeks before being 


finally aeeepted. The general scope of the 
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Sekundarschule varies with the respee 


school 


The school may be mere \ an e] ibo 


rated Primarsehule, in which case the cur 
riculum is very similar to that of the lower 
school, being on the whole somewhat 
broader and devoting special attention to 
the modern languages. On the other hand, 
the Primarschule may be somewhat of a 


instance the 
Mest of such 


progymnasium. In such an 
work is mostly propadeutic 
Sekundarschulen are dé 


tvpes of partmen 


t 


tal in their administration. Instead of the 


modern languages the classical tongues are 
stressed. 

By the term Mittelschule one usually un 
derstands all those schools which bridge the 
the 
The Mittelschule is usually 


gap between Sekundarschule and the 
higher schools. 
the 


kinds of gymnasia. 


Kantonsschule or one of the several 
The vocational school, 
is also 


or as it is known, the Berufschule, 


a type of Mittelschule. In most of the can 
the Mittel 


schule must pass an entrance examination ; 


tons prospective students of 


in some of the states, however, the diploma 
of a Sekundarschule is considered adequate 
Most of the gymnasia are coeducational 
Students of the classical gymnasium usually 
study the traditional subjects, viz., Latin, 
ind com 


Greek, the mother tongue, rhetoric 
this, lowie 


Besides , 


position, mathematics. 


and psychology are very often included 
In some of the more liberal classical gym 
nasia students are sometimes permitted to 
or for ad 


of the Mit 


substitute English for Greek 
vanced mathematics. The work 
telschule is primarily of a preparatory na- 


The 


enter a university or 


graduated students usually 


ture. 
some other 
school. 

It is interesting to note that Switzerland 


most im- 


possesses seven universities, the 
portant ones being at Basel, Geneva and 
Zurich. That the little republic should 


universities is all 


have such a number of 


the more surprising when it is remembered 
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» burden 
> canton 
the Kidqenos 
municipal 


and the 


It is under 
- com- 


from the gov- 


ernment To be adm y student must 


possess a certificate of maturity received 
from a commercial middle sel . In heu 
a student is required to pass an 
examination which is prepared 
a special course of two semesters. 
After having completed at least four regu- 
lar semesters the student may receive one 
of several diplomas, the principal ones 
being in commerce, banking or insurance 
The student may also prepare for the d1- 
ploma of commercial teacher (Ilandels- 
lehrer). This may be acquired after five 
semesters’ work The Handelsschule also 
has associated with it an experimental and 
research section known as the Schweizer- 
ische Versuchsanstalt. Were important in- 
vestigations concerning the textile, leather 
and soap industries are made. 

The Eidgendssische Technische Hoch 
schule is operated directly by the govern- 
ment. At least eighteen middle schools 
throughout Switzerland are connected with 
the federal institution. Graduates of these 
schools may enter the federal school at 
Zurich without examination. There are 
nine other Swiss middle schools not con- 
nected with the Technische Hochschule, but 
whose graduates may nevertheless enter the 
higher school without examination. The 
Technische Hochschule has eleven de- 
partments or schools. There are courses 
in architecture, engineering, chemistry, 
pharmacy, forestry, agriculture, military 
science, and higher mathematics and pure 


science for prospective teachers of these 


chnische Hochse} 
ating students a di 
a decree of 1909 is 
vard the doctorate for cer 
Switzerland, as in ot! 
nations, pedagogical activity 
has been tremendously accelerat 
ers everywhere are showing 
n their profession. Ther 
be a decided tendency to swir 
from the philosophy of materia 
more liberalized form of teachir 
ing into existence The value 
knowledge per se, or intellectual 
often ealled, is being more and mor 
tioned. On the other hand, the 
ment of actual abilities is receiving 
Stress. 

The effects of the war are 
dence. Gigantic financial difficult 
pel stringent economy. The n 
economy has of course made itsel! 
education. No increase in federal 
be expected, and the eantons 
ean do very little to lend finane 
ance to the schools. Consequently, ir 
instances the entire burden of sup; 
the school has fallen upon the com: 
Several of the larger cities have 
adopted workable financial policies t 
their respective school systems. 

Under such unfavorable econom 
ditions one may readily expect govern: 
tal financial retrenchment. Teachers 
aries everywhere are being curtail 
some instances the reduction in sal 


as much as seven per cent. T! 


e 
classes is becoming larger. In Gene\ 
instance, some forty-two primary 
have been suspended, and the childre: 
these classes have had to be trans 
into other classes. In St. Gall, ov 
the cantonal policy of engaging older t 
ers and refusing to appoint the y 
teachers, the degree of wunemp! 


among teachers is growing alarming!) 
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ther question which is agitating edu- 
the 
* centralization. 


throughout small republic is 
As has been stated. 
ithority of the federal government is 


The 


rnment may establish and subsidize the 


most part indirect. federal 


lary and the middle schools, but in 
the 


cantons 


Primarschule 
The 


sovereignty 


rs concerning the 
sovereign. 
this 
attempt to 


alone is 

preserve and 
rto every increase the 
er of the federal government in mat- 


The 


rovernment 


edueational has met with failure 
the 
n 1902 when the cantons voted to es- 


concession made to 
sh the principle of allowing the central 
rnment to subsidize the primary school. 
‘hroughout Europe the war seems to 

brought about a religious renaissance 
felt that 
lualism so prevalent 


is been materialism and in- 
everywhere to- 
together with a general lack of re- 
is feeling, was one of the underlying 

of the 


equently, with the coming of peace we 


recent world catastrophe. 
ittempts being made to bring about a 


r union between church and school 
Swiss constitution guarantees to every 
| the right to be educated in a primary 
| without any interference in religious 

The so-ealled Simultanschule exists, 

ere children of all creeds attend without 
attempt being made to restrict their 
thought. <A 


hers are in favor of moral training in 


rty of great number of 
such training to be based upon 
moral precepts of Christianity. On the 
r hand the Protestant and the Catholic 


. 
» schools— 


irches are independently working for 
These 


not 


irate denominational schools. 


‘otagonists of sectarian schools are 
tisfied with the 


‘h does give moral and religious train- 


present Swiss school, 
¢ to its students, but which teaches them 

a non-denominational point of view. 
Widely discussed throughout Switzerland 
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»>pre 


| ent 
examinations for reer' 
fore the war the federal ¢g 

ducted these examinations in the various 


1914 the 
traditional 


cantons, but in government put 


an end to its policy. There 


seems to be a certain feeling, esp: cially on 


the military authority, of re 
Publie 
But 


( pposed To 


the part of 


establishing these examinations 


seem hostile edu- 


opinion does not 


eators in general seem to be 


such a revival. This is due in large mea 


sure to unfair publicity gi to success- 
ful candidates and the schools in which they 
were prepared. 

While Swiss education is to-day in a most 
difficult situation the little Alpine republic 
is in this respect not very different from 
Switzerland is 


other tions 


the birthplace of many renow ned educators, 


European na 


notably Pestalozzi and Reusseau 
ing situa 
therefore, to hope 
itself 


in the past been in even more tr) 
Is it 


that Switzerland will extricate 


tions. too much, 
from 
its difficult position and that its pedagogical 
future will be brighter than the present ? 

LPH E. Meyer 
New Y¢ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SOUTH AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
NOTES 

THE following news items 
tional happenings in the ec 
have been summat 
the Bulletin of 


America 
rent issue ol 
Union. 

A program of educational 
presented in a report mack 
Minister of Publie Instructio 
the chairman 
One of the 


of which 
de Elgueta. 
that of creating a supery 

Under this bm 


higher, second: 


Instruction. 
boards of 
eation, as well 


dustrial and 
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NiTY AND INFANCY AC’ 
EXAMINATION of nearly 600,000 
pre school children at 26,353 eh 
ferences during the fiscal years 1924 
ancial aid from wi reported to the Children’s B 


be required to provide monthly U. S. Department of Labor by states 


ing under the Federal Maternity 


professors in the Mejia Act, according to a statement made } 


the following ques Forty-three states and Hawaii 
o improv ating under this act, which provides 
ing secondary tion: Establishment of a tor the promotion of the welt: 
course for is hers. tal hment of courses in i babies, Vermont, Louisiana 


mechanics and agricult . exchange of pro 


fessora between the 1925. States not cooperating are C 


American revu ’ ‘naa ee the Illinois, Kansas, Maine and Massachu 


it 
years Children’s Bureau has made publi 
nervice. report covering the state accomplishr 
: ing 1924, ve - Wi eliminary 
On September 11, a commission of Argentine g 1924, together th preliminary 
; : 1925. 
educations including two hundred teachers, 
These figures show that in additio1 
representatives the Argentine army and ——— 
‘ amination of babies and young childr« 
other institutions, made a journey to Asuncion, hild-} it] ; 
. . child-heaith conterences, maternity 
the Paraguayan capital, where Sarmiento, the ; : at, 
: activities during 1924 and 1925 i 
pioneer of Argentine publie education and ex 
: holding of 9,669 prenatal conferences 
president ol at country, spent l ast days. ee 
a fe , , by approximately 75,000 women, « 
The Argentine delegation was re« eived by repre . 
midwives with a total attendance 
sentatives of the Paraguayan institutions of 
mately 40,000, the holding of mothers 
education, who with almost the entire popula ' 
; ; with an attendance of more tha 
tion of Asuncién attended the pilgrimage of the : 
: mothers and the organization of o 
Argentines to the tomb of Domingo Faustino — ,, 1 a 
little mothers” classes. The number o 
parmiento. ” 
, health centers established was 1,706; 1 
» following figures for the schools of Per aa 
rhe following figures for the schools of Peru ber of prenatal centers, 245. 
are taken fr the report 1e Director Ge . + sys 
ire taken from the report of the Director Gen Other important activities under the 
— , re at) or the 2 QO04- “Wroaa — r 
eral of Education for the year 1924: “Free  ¢lyde home visits by nurses in sparse] 
« a " isle wmntar « hoc le "! OBS ¢ ‘ . 
government elementary schools, 2,965, with an country where health conferences ar 
= . 2 FRQ le , } . ‘ — 
enroliment of 223,663 pupus, of whom 141,886 sible, nutrition work for expectant moth: 


were boys and 81,/77 girls, the number of for children, efforts to make good conf 


teachers for these schools being 4,707. National 


1] 


and postnatal care possible for mothers, 
schools charging tuition numbered 28, the regis tion of maternity and infant homes, 

ion of these schools ment of birth registration, the distrib 
being 4,384 pupils—4,138 boys and 246 girls silver-nitrate solution to prevent op! 


tration in the primary sec 


while in the secondary section the number of  peonatorum (blindness of the newbor 
pupils registered was 3,136, of whom 2,839 were diphtheria campaigns, campaigns to | 
boys and 298 girls. Normal schools number six pre-school children examined before s 
in all, three superior and three elementary, with trance, general educational work. 

a total registration of 839. There are 12 night The Children’s Bureau also reports 
schools with 1,880 pupils.” In the budget for cost of the act and the total appropriat 


1925 the sum of 845,502 Peruvian pounds was tional and state, spent in accordance 


allotted for publie instruction. provisions. The act authorizes $1,240,0 
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vears (the 

$50,000 ol 
1’s Bureau 
Pp irposes, F 


states accepte d 


during 


eapita basis 


for maternity 


V tess than 
United states. 


hough mters are tor “well babi 


states, defects are frequently 
require correction betore the el} ild is tree mer presider ‘ 


& maximum Of physical fitness. Detects tion Association: Mrs 
7 } 


frequently encountered are _ refractive Albany; Supreme ( 
i ° AIDA! : ; , 
] } - 


he eves, naso-pharyngeal growths and } _ 

the e) » hast phar) ngeal growt u Churehill, New York 
orthopedie defects, glandular en 

} Han 


. lton, Elmira; Grover 
insufficiencies, dental caries, mal 
nivers 


the large percentage ir 
always rel 
eorrection the problems 


A few states have 


for clinies at which defects may be 


ed by a staff physician or a specialist. 


e states furnished estimates of detects cor- 
g 1924, ranging usually 
er cent. 
tive 
THE NEW YORK STATE COMMISSION poised. 


In accordance with resolutions adopted at a that the problems 


Pron the standnoir ay 
nference on education and taxation called by *70™ the Standpoint a 


Governor Alfred E. Smith, on November 6, the 
vernor has appointed a commission to study 
best methods of financing education in the 
es and the rural districts, and the sources 
revenue therefor, to meet the expanding 
eeds and to secure the most effective educa 
nal administration. 
As members of the commission he has 
e following men and women: Commis 
Education Frank P. Graves, Re 
vrne, New York City; Regent 
Yonkers; Colonel Michae 
‘ity; Senator Ernest E. Co 
Senator Bernard Downing, New York 


Assemblyman Maurice Block, New York City; 
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‘obcems eontlron 
and expressed h 
be found in time 


legislature at the next regul: 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
1 United States Bureau of Edueation esti- 
mates that there were in 1924 approximately 
12,000,000 children enrolled in strictly rural 
chool hat is, schools in which the majority 
children come from tarm. homes or live 
in villages or towns of fewer than 1,000 in 
population. For the education of these children 
the one-teacher school is still the prevailing 
type. It enrolls more children than any other 
kind of school in rural communities, probably 
about 4,750,000, or approximately 40 per cent. 
of the total 12,000,000. 
The next largest group of children are those 
in the consolidated schools, in which there are 


7.) ] 


approximately 2,730,000, or 23 per cent. of the 


total number. The small villages come next in 
importance as to number enrolled, with 2,250,- 
000, or 19 per cent. of the total; the two-, three 
and four-teacher schools in the open country 
follow with 1,500,000, or 2 per cent. The 
750,000 whieh remain unaccounted for in the 
above estimate are enrolled in certain types ol 
schools—union, county, ete.—not reported as 
consolidated, and in larger ns where the 
board or to which they commute or travel in 
other wavs. 


The number of children enrolled in one- 


} 


SChHOOIS 


ogrTessl 


more 
hich larger units of 
more liberal support 
zs, better teachers and longer te 


necono!l ileal one teacher S¢ hool 


‘ 


average salary of teachers in 


» 1 ’ 
Scnool 


s of the country in 

while elementary teachers in « 

5,000 population received the average of 

in elties of 5,000 to 10,000 the salary 

231; in eities of 10,000 to 30,000 i 

in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 it wa 

in cities of 100,000 or more the ave 

of e’ementary teachers was $1,968 
Some of the difference between city 

salaries is due to the difference in cost 

but not all. The city teachers are rec 

for a longer school year—an averag 

months longer. But city school 

mand higher qualifications. The teache: 

forward with better training and in t 


mand adequate salaries. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING IN THE CLI 


LAND SCHOOLS 


SUPERINTENDENT G. JONES, i 


annual report on the public school 


land, points out that the “urbanizat 
American life, accentuated by heavy 
tion, has brought many chang 

so that the schools to-day “ 
struction and training which form 
undertaken by the home.” Referring 
larly to the rapid growth of Clevelar 


development in commerce and indus 


clares that this new situation and the pr 


} 


of the foreign-born (S80 per cent. of t 
n Cleveland schools are foreign-bor: 
children of foreign-born), present a s 
which is in contrast with that of Cl 


twenty vears ago. 


The attempt to fullfil the obligations t 


pare pupils to take their places as « 


homemakers and productive workers is “ev 


} 


throughout the entire curriculum and 1 


partments” of the Cleveland schools, 5 


tendent Jones states. The effort to give 
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THE REPORTED GROWTH OF Hos. 
TILITY TO SCIENCE IN CALIFORNIA 


Agitation 


vaccination ¢ 


ing entrance require! 


The one exce ption 


fornia, which is 


gents instead of 
against the board of 


ha ‘. Pawn ie 
eational guidance lines the California co 


cinationists are thre: 


‘velopment which will be extended to other 


ntarvy schools if their requests are granted terms run tor sixteen 
funds are sufficient. amendment to the sta 
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vear there outpreak 


; 
renuou revent 


dangerous proportions.” 


] > 
chool Protective 


” > 1 fluc ates fre 
* Anti-scienee,”’ Mr. Rowell sums up, “is some fiuctuat from 


' . alreac received almost $2, 
thing more than mere unscientific thinking or Aes ae 


; this money will 

lack of scientific information. It 1s an active : 
ndowment, or will be 

emotional host \ science; its conclusions 


and especiall: I rocess of reaching them. ok to place 
of torr 


It is a repudiation of the authority of science, ev general 


the integrit: 1e! s and of the validity of constitutional. 


the scientific method, and an active practical uphold the 


attorney 
effort moved by intense feeling, to combat and 
suppress them.” 

Dr. Thomas Barbour, of Harvard University, 
is president of the American Association tor 
Medical Progress which is composed of laymen 
interested in furthering the eause of medical 
science in this country, and Benjamin C. Gruen- 
bere is managing director. Seward A. Simons 
s chairman of the lay advisory board which 
includes Frederick S. Bigelow, John H. Finley, 


Lee K. Frankel, 


Gertrude B. Lane anu others. 
The medical advisory board includes fourteen 
surgeons and physicians, among them Dr. W. 
W. Keen, chairman, Dr. Wi fred T. Grenfell 
and Dr. William J. Mayo. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AND ITS 
OIL LANDS 


IN response to the requests ol 
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a graduate scl 
luate professor 

al researc h. 
ased the salary sche 


ss, law and 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIATE WORLD 
COURT CONFERENCE AT PRINCE- 
TON UNIVERSITY 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY is host on December 


ll and 12 to young men and women delegates 
125 colleges and 


the student bodies of abou 


niversities in all parts of the country who 


National 


Twenty-five 


es 
ve assembled for the Collegiate 


Court Conterenee. 


World 

represented; Vanderbilt University, Stan 
rd University, Mills College, the University 
Minnesota, the and 


University of Texas 


\ 


\orthwestern University are among the prom 


nent institutions whose delegates have 


come 

¢ distances. 

The purpose of the conference is stated as 

n endeavor to “crystallize the student opinion 
the country on the subject of the World 

Court and to provide for a permanent organi 
tion to consider such questions arising in the 
ture.” President John Grier Hibben will ex 


tend The 


cludes addresses by prominent speakers and a 


Princeton’s greeting. program in 
series of group discussions. 

During the past ten days preceding the con 
ference a student poll of colleges and univer 
sities has been conducted under the auspices 
of The New Student, which reports that 263 
nstitutions agreed to vote on the World Court 
proposal. The results were to be reported at 
he office of The New Student by December 10. 

Throughout the country an “educational cam 
paign” has been conducted on the World Court 


ssue by the Council of Christian Associations 


n anticipation of the Princeton conterence. 
Diseussion groups were organized in a number 


of colleges. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
THE Russet. H. 


the Baptist clergyman, founder and president 


REVEREND Dr. CONWELL, 
of Temple University, lecturer, author and phi- 
lanthropist, died on December 6, aged eighty- 


two vears. 


747 


THI 
Kolbe as president of the Polytechnie Institute 
ot Brooklyn has been arranged for Wednesday, 
January 13, at the Academy of Music in Brook 
! 


ivn. This date immediately precedes the meet 


inauguration of Rextord 


ing of the Association of American C res 
New York City. Dr. Kolbe will sail tor 


Mareh 1 to engage in a 


“VUToOpe 


about study of urban 


education in England and Germany, with esp« 


cial attention to adult education and to the work 
technology. 


of toreign schools otf Y 


Dr. Meta GLASS was last installed as 


president of Sweet Briar College, Virginia. 


CoLONEL Marcu Stewart has been appointed 
commandant of the Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y., and will iE 
Major-General Fred W. Sladen, 


duty in the Philippine Island ‘ol 


who leaves 
ynel sStewal 


has been promoted to the rank 


general. 


Tue building of the de partment o! 
at Yale University has 
Hall in 
founder of the 
first United 


cation. 


been nan 
memory ol Henry 
American Journal «¢ 


and States Commissioner o 


A portrait of Dr. William Oxley Thompson, 
who on November 5 retired from the pre sidene\ 
of the Ohio State 


sented to the university by one 


University, has been pre 
hundred alumni 
in Franklin County. The portrait was painted 
by Professor James R. Hopkins, 
ment of fine arts. 

Tut honorary degree of bachelor of lit 
was conferred on Miss Charl Ormond \ 
legislative and 
Edueation Association, 
November 28 of the fift 
Southwestern College 


Williams 


tion Association in 


was president 
102? 
ParK COLLEGE ha 
doctor of literature 
Insta | 


was recent ly 


College at Galesburg, 


PROFESSOR JULI 


ment of Seandinay 


of the University received 
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n recognition of | 


ied service, invest 
Order of St. ¢ 


order. 
AND Mrs. M. B. Hiuu the University of Vermont, has be: 


honor of the Graduate ) trustee of the university by Gover 


i 


Teachers Collecge, Columbia niv 


ecember 6, the Indiana l 3 0 he lleve 
MOTT, { Broo lyn, has been appo 
board of trustees of tl 
New York to 


vacant 
, . 


} 
and secondary 


COPE! 
president of the 4 , Publie High School 
Mathematies 
third annual -etin: alkel r] ool at Hartford 
of Business Admn neh In progress ol e 
Professor Ra} > compl 1 next spring and will cost appr 
Polyteehni mately $1,800,000, is desioned to 

Institute, was elected vice president; Harry D date about 1.200 students. The Bulkele 
Gaylord, of Browne and Nichols School, seer School is constructed along the same 
tarv, and Harold B. Garland, ot the High School lines as the Weaver eh School 
ce, Boston, treasurer. completed two years ago. Both th 


Cl 


are models of architectural beauty and 


elected president of the sent the last word in sehool design. Dr 

: . . , crold will retain the Neral « VISIO? 
on ot ‘0 leres and Seco! aary Schoo > Fold \ ill retain the general upervi . 
States. at the meeting held at tal testing in the high school system of Hart 


on Deeember 4. Miss Junia Wricut Merriuy has joins 


suthern 


for eicl staff of the headquarters of the An 
for eight 

- -_ ? ween af brary Association as executive assistant 
atrial wean | net ‘ " 


committee on library extension. The wor 


presents l her resignatior 
fective on July 1. 1926 been made possible by a small grant fror 
; Carnegei Corporation of New York. Mis 


rill has been chief of the organization diy 


i : of the Ohio State Li rary. 
the summer I : The office 


MopseRr.y, principal of Univer 


ablished by the university cour 


t of lege, Exeter, has been appointed to sunec 


id development 


Henry Alexander Miers, as vice-president 


the University of Manchester. Mr. M 
was educated at Winchester and at New C 
: . , : Oxford, and from 1921 to 1924 was 

E. A. Hoisrook, dean of the | of mines ‘ . 
. tpn of philosophy at Birmingham Univers 
and metallurgy at Penn State ¢ re, is acting 
as dean of the Graduate School due to the ab 


sence of Dean F. G. Kern, who is acting as dean s 
Weiss. 


en direetor since coming 


1921. 


fessor A. S. Peake has been appointed pr 


chancellor in sueecession to Professor | 


of the agricultural college at the University of 
Porto Rieo this vear. Don Dario Castro has been appointed 
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ar d ana 


research 


N. Wuireneap, of Harvard 
formerly of Cambridge University, 


“Mathematies and Culture,” 


1, on December 5, 


1 address on 
ial meeting 1 
ne A sociation ol 
I New 


Teachers of Mathematics 
England. 


CovurtTis was scheduled to discuss 


Dr. S. A. 


4 Program for Continuous Research and Ex- 


perimentation in Schools” ; ‘ ! tl I the 
New York Society for the Experimental Study 
f Edueation in New York on December 11. 


} 


M iS. worker 
Seattle, W ork 
Home Environment” at a meeting of the High 
Association of New York on 


HeLten Euior, a social 


Wash., spoke on “Social 
School Teachers’ 
December 6. 


Proressor L. E. Meicners, of the 
ment of botany of the Kansas State 
tural College, is to present a 
“How Phi 
reach the Student Body’ 


sor ety of Ph 


paper an 
the diseussion on Kappa Phi 
ore Effectively 
the annual convention of the 
Kappa Phi, which will meet at Kansas City 
after Christmas in conjunction with the meet- 


for the Ad- 


forty 


Association 


Delegates 


ngs of the American 


Science. Irom 


vancement of 
chapters will be present. 


] Decem 
the Massachusetts 


address on 


Massachus 
borne MeceConnat 


sity; Superinter 
Denver, Colo., pub 
the National Edueat 
Superint 4 


: 
endent A 


partment o 


secreta 


Gage, 


the } ni 
has planned for 


he d at 


to be 
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Mrs. Mary M. Ea has mad 
$300,000 ‘incinnati Art Museur 


be 


pioneers in Stockto 


irmary will begin soon. 


knowledge, l ; d \ I 3 raise $500,000 


opment if talen nev 
‘ied or announced r. irv M 


preseribe recent 


iat candidates 


] r S2Z00.000 mad 


] 
al a not older I LO! 


resident of the board 


AIGN 1s ll ‘ogress 


ult mately will benefi d [ ; ine 
almost $1,000,000 through the lowment for William and Mary, whi 
is the oldest institution of 
America. William 
of Thomas 
Monroe, President Tyler, Chief 


and many others of historic name. 


Hinekley, of Stoneham, Mass. 
the beneficiaries the estate will 
home for stu 


H , to he know} 


ot the college have been set forth as 
: Professor W. A. R. Goodwin: 
transferred vy the 10 ounda i, 1e., ; ; : 

stitutions of learning in this country, Wi 


*600,000 have 


established by r. William H. hols, of t , 
- and Mary has suffered unparalleled d 


A 


lass of 1870 } Yor! ni ‘ ‘ 
—_ — . : First, her English endowments were 
enem , > . 
during the War of the Revolution. In the 
between the states her main _ building 


burned while occupied by the federal sold 
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Is composed O}1 Erski ( 


wham: Johr a Cochrane. Oo! Mobil Po 


Cone, ot Uy on Springs, and C W 


of Florence. 


m researcn 


probler 
rance., The 11 cet a cor 

college 1 
outside 

cooperating and al! 12,000 ot 

e been given. 

several colleges are now being 

parative purposes. 

ial mental profiles 


cooperating colleges. 





SCHOOL 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


HE HUMBOLDT COLLEGE PLAN OF 


RECREATIONAL R 


EADING 


boldt College pl: 
recreational read 
latter theory. 

The course, which is offers 
based the 
reading the 


iulating mental pictures a 


d by the 


idea that recreational 


' 
On 


ior acquiring 


pure 
fresh and stin 


, , 
should be recognized in a college eurri 


educational 
| 


having definite 


must have a certain number 


omplete the 


d from the straic] and narrow Pp 


ii 


s goal, thev feel that they are d 


lectual energ 


nte 


tious. if the gener: 
purposes ha 


recreational 
be 
With this l 


should encouraged by rly 


course 


n mind, the 


a week 


a suite If rooms adjacent to 


A ! res¢ rved tor special social OCCASIONS. 


a hundred books, 


more 1f possible, will be taken to the 


Tel 


specially selected list of about 


room on &a 


library truck, and after a or { 


or book, 
books, the 


select 


preliminary discussion of some author, 


subject sever! 


be aske d 


} 


the 


by 
Hl 


or represented 


members of the elass wv to 
minu 


books and spend the rest of 
They will be 


of their read 


recora 


period reading 
note hooks, 


the ir ing 


t I 


pressions 


AND SOCIETY 


-book 


note 


expression 


keenness 


ported on o 


be 


points. 


fiction, woulk 
On 


=f two 


riven for the 


DISCUSSION 
A RAILWAY UNIVERSIT 
intry and ( 


79,000 atiol most ol 


square vi 
eountry. 


these 


gs heavily on their hands 


ad, and they rea 


see on the walls. 


de of these hundreds of millions of 
establishing a “Railway University’ 
enable them to read, ponder and i 
for such is their frame of mind 
valuable messages from our finest mu 


and to the point, readable, attractively 
the matter 


would 


and with attractively 
These ca 
] 


through a central bureau which woul 


be handled systen 


rds 


the printed matter for all stations, ch: 
On such a seale 


, 
ecards every few weeks. 


7 
of ecards and frames would be very low 
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bureau woul 


be noved, 


rds could 
would be k m touchu 


their bottom 


I 

‘press the wisdom thi 
given spark which differe: 
t+ this The railwavs sh ‘lq beings. 


»} t 
Mr. Bonhk delights me 


question about 
at any expense whatever other 
rr the chief of the bureau and necessar\ still. Ile draws conclusior 
a small item. Two or three of our lead out bothering wit] 
natriotie societies would be represents on intelligent reade 
lway committee. inal analogies. 
religion 
d upon, so a 
suspicion. 
ling mesages 
lered, such as political economy, 
work, success, ete. 
exer 


re ‘ ‘ adne ‘ y ’ 
"= . ( Lily eg re more 
£1 Y 


railways a1 : school the countr 


tifying their stati 


be even doubly im- 
to beautify the minds of their patrons 


t , Stimulating and uplift- without permission 


’ : 
i SO md aoctrine 


r them by such a university. 9 An ignoring of 
When the cards had served their purpose they ¢hildren. “To find 
tht go into the schools of each lo« ality , homes, Diego 
would be as disturbir 
J. W. Hamitton Congressional Re 
3. Identical met] 
schools 


LOGIC AND THE EDUCATION BILL 
M. L. Bonnam, Jr., is a man ; 
I marvel that a junior can have acquired 
so much wisdom. He criticizes! Mr. | pton 
‘*Shall we Pru 


OL AND Soci 
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ol punishr 
Further, ea 


Eve ry Re publ ca 
( 
1928. 
(Ody 


QUOTATIONS 
TENDEN 


THE SCHOOL SUPERIN 
Henry WeEstT is at work in F 


nmonweattt 


that cor 
sources, W hat ( 


razine concern 


to warrant reco! 


| devote 


Te riodice: 


n. Dr. West, as 


ituation in the eitvy of monun 
school man knows Baltimore 


teachers such 
for superintendents 


districts, are 
the pleasure of the board.” Dr. West p 
in the l : 

the surprising task of holding that f 
during which 


; 


sure tor five vears 


professional journal with ar 


rs obsessed \ l l 
aitimore 


’s cabinet, especially 
HaVIise . 
\ knowl 
“tacts . 
ituation advance 

to under- —_ 

ample for other cities. The board, 1 
reco! led its appreciat 


stand the meanin t ISSli as applied to 
; ; The N his resignation, 
education, quote trom Roman “The New 
; “notable accomplishments, his | 
scholarship and his promotion ot 


Kurope ” - 
the director 1. 
he « 7 ments in all branches of the svs 


tey 


thev lose him? “Dr. West had mad 
in the way of the City 


and torm the classes an 
the school svstem.” He advo 


v which 
The teacher empowe 
the schools, 
vy have a voice 


urriculum. The: 


t of salaries for the edueatio 


for all other 


eorrection 
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masons, DOOK 


had been made. told the truth 


cle, “The Baltimore Salary Situation” 


“Intendene\ 


he « hildre n. 


] 


tl 


ssible to instance son 


persistence upo! 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY 


IN trying to understand the 


TRAINING 
ol the stu 
New 


revoit 


over tf 


In all like lihood, 


fixed values which we elders, in 


taken zeal, have soucht to fasten 


the 


our col eve 


tions. Ever since war we have been 


eoneerned that students thin! 


hts. 


them and ma 


proper thou 


We have attempted to regi 


ment ke them fit into a set mould. 


Under the impression that we were inculcating 


good “citizenship” we have seen to it 


were taught an orthodox ' politieal axioms ; 


under the impression that we were building 


“character” we have seen were 


) 


taught an orthodox set sophieal 


the 


axioms; 
fostering 


that 
to 


under impression we were 


“morality” we have seen it that they were 


l Our 


ht an orthodox set of ethical axioms. 


axioms, perhaps, were sound: most of them 
were the axioms we all come to when we have 
But that 
Such axioms, the principles 


that 


knocked about the world for a while. 
is not tl 


that 


e point, 


underlie human conduct, are things 


each man must find out for himself, and findine 


them out is one of the chief joys of young man 


York 


VoL. XXII, N 


hood. When we lay them down to our « 
the res 
the sti 

ol 


advance we take all 


iearT 


the pertect 
that 


and that it 


hbovs 
an end, 
to be valid except as applied to 
the 
“Bavonet fighting 1s possible only b 


aed | 


the statement in instruct 


naturally possess the f 


men 


; 


another solemn axiom jus 


and one others they have been t: 
red, 


it any wonder that the boys see 


that for onee they be allowed 


demand 
out for themselves what makes bayon 
possible? Perhaps we have gone too 


our worthy motives we may hay 


be allowed its 


Yor k. 


that 
ture. 


vouth must 
The World, New 


REPORTS 


THE NATIONAL 
CIATION AND THE BALTIMORE 
SCHOOL SITUATION 


Board of Estimates 


THI 
cel tly refused to provide funds to pay t! 


nual tenure increases in salary specified by 


schedule adopted by the Board of Edueati 
In connection with this situation, 
of the Cit 
for the Advancement of Educa 


addressed the following letter to the sé 


the city. 
Donald R. 


Committe 


Hooker, chairman 


of the National Edueation Association 


saltimore, Maryland, October 19, 
J. W. Crabtree, Secret 
National Edue 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


ary 


ition Association 


There is much econfusi 


Dear 


192 


EDUCATION ASSO 
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ecretary Crabtree 


juestions as follows: 


l. What 
A plan 
ners for the payment of tea 
sentially it is an agreement t 
salaries over a pel 
Have most lar 


iry schedules? 


y 


ge ¢l 
_ 


Yes, every one of 


Lles over 
lation reporting in a recent 


National Edueation Association 
had salary schedules in effect. 
” 


Are the yearly salary incre: 


salary schedules actually paid 
Yes; all the large citi rep in a recent 
*stigation stated tha ‘ases prom 
were actually paid 


Has the city of Balti ‘ aith with 
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ve group.” 
5S a procedure used in exte 
he student who has an 
hundred pages will probably dey 
1 reading to it. On the other 
readings may be considered 
ive procedure, since the student 
an assignment of only sixteen pages w 
ably read it more carefully and more tha 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND time. 
STATISTICS The term “comparative success” or “ 
a ee ee 
AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE |). i digger cone anes pv 
MERITS OF EXTENSIVE AND IN- range and accuracy of information; 
TENSIVE READING IN THE apply material which has been read 
ion of problem situations; (3) to 


SOCIAL SCIENCES ti 


ideas or thought units gained from 


} 


He purpose of this study was to det 
; reading material; (4) to retain mate 
the comparative success of extensive and 1 ; ‘ 
; acquired as shown by a retest, and (5) te 
iv in the social smence field. . . 
relationships as evidenced by 


clusions prese¢ nted in this summary are based . : 
‘ proficiency in outlining the main point 
ring 


are available in the origin: ‘ - 
sub-points of a short article. These five « 


al report also present 
I I ryories were selected upon the basis of a ¢: 


the proble ms involved, the experimental 
. vass of the literature in the social science fi 


literature on the subject, and the technique em - 
The writings of various prominent author 


ploved In the experiment. The general prob . 
in social science were examined in orde 


lem of extensive and intensive reading was sug : 
determine major lines of emphasis for the p 

gested for investigation by the Advisory Com 
, ; pose ol experimental investigation. An ex 


mittee on the Social Studies of the Common , } 
amination of the literature outside the 


wealth Fund. The study was made possible ; 
science field showed that other experimenter 


by a subvention from the Commonwealth Fund. . ' 
} 
are using the same five factors in testing t 


‘ 


The terms, “extensive reading’ and “inten 
progress and comprehension of students. 


ve reading,” as use this st av be is. 
sive reading,” as used in th udy, may be [The study employs two types of proced 


defined in two wavs. Such terms may desig 1 
. . as follows: 


nate the amount of reading that is done. For ' ' 
‘ (1) Reading done outside the regular « 


example, if one group reads two hundred pages 
| I : I period to determine the merits of extensiv« 


on a given topie and a second group reads six : 
I t intensive reading of the subject-matter « 


feen pages on the same topie, the former is 
riven course. 
known as the “extensive group,” and the latter , 
” 4] — (2) Reading done under controlled cor 
as the “intensive group n the seeond place 
tions within the regular class period t 


the terms, “extensive reading” and “intensive ' ’ 
termine the merits of extensive and intens 


} 


reading,” may be applied to situations where 4] 
‘ _ reading of material extraneous to the subj 
the material is the same but where the reading , 
* matter of a given course. 
yrrocedures vary. ‘or example, 1l one group ne 
/ > I The experiments using reading assignn 
devotes a singie reading to a one-page discus , 
I which were done outside the class period a 
sion and a second group devotes two readings , , . 
’ which involved the subject-matter of the co 
to the same discussion, the former is known , ‘ 
a ; are known as the course-material experime 
as the “extensive group” and the latter as the » . 
' The experiments using reading assignme! 


1 Unpublished doctor’s thesis, Department of which were done under controlled 
Education, University of Chicago, September, 1925. within the class period and which involved n 
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; 


» Measure the 


the purposes of exper 


and 


e exception, 


the experiment more tha 


ourse 


classes with an average requ red 
fre thirty r ; 
Irom thir entences the 


n the investigat on the given topic 
if-Administering ts of Th yutlin experiment 
] 


were used as a ba for ymin and a mnder | treaty t 


ner 
groups. 
two equal sect 
In three 
telligence were 


ibination of the pa | or meth but the expandes 


rotation group method of experimen “filler” sentences 


used in certain riments. T] } o definite 
the reversal of the 
parallel groups at regi 
‘oup read exte 
It assignments 
4 procedures with arallel gi i} a accuracy 
had been doing int nsive rei if no and reproduct 


‘iment the er Yr yur The point 
When the 


a check on l ts ol a ready 
ng test. seores 
general procedure in the course materi: allowed for each co 
ments (information, ) Ving a! correct item when ¢ 
duction) was to select certain t ft ¢ f points by 
course as the basis of reading : nents. [ one poin 
ntensive group read only ie text-book rectly solved. 
ment, while the extensive group read the point was given for 
us a relatively large supplementary as correctly expressed 


] 


ment. The extraneous-material experiments the outline test 
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purp se 


it differentiating betwee 


nts and explanatory m: 


which presents the min 
the topics treated It seems 


the lower groups will do relative 
superficial work on informational questions based 
of material. limited assignments than in 


oO W he the r re produe 


hending situations which introduce 


cient educational significance to justify inten- ments or which involve 


sive reading, since extensive reading proves ment in solving problems. 


more effective in terms of the other values in gent groups should secure distinct va!ues ir 


vestigated. extensive reading assignments. 
(5) With regard to retention, on the whole, Carter V. G 
the extensive group maintains its superiority MIAMI UNIVERSIT’ 








